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Let us Study the Children. 





BY MRS, R. R. BIRD. 


How the children would swarm around 
our sand-heaps, like ants around ant-hills, 
to build forts, dig trenches, scoop out 
wells and make everything that is in the 
minds of children to conceive! Do you 
think they could help learning to count, 
to add and subtract, as, under the direction 
ot the nursery governess, they would per- 
haps be told to bring six sticks for this 
part of a little tence, or ten for the guns of 
that fort, and little companies of sticks of 
acertain number for the garrison, and if 
they brought too many,—as they certainly 
would do,—would have to carry back the 
superfluous number and tell how many 
they had left? Why, at every turn, the 
elements of arithmetic, the rudiments of 
tractions included, would stand out like 
perfect chevaux-de-frise for them to beat 
their brains against. One would think to 
see the manner in which the elements of 
arithmetic are often taught that they merely 
lay between two covers of a book or with- 
in the frame of an abacus, instead of being 
scattered all around us everywhere,—un- 
der our feet, above our heads, and within 
the reach of our stretched-out hands 

Only think of how many lessons in 
geography they could learn in these same 
sand-heaps, as they would make their little 
hills, mountains, valleys, capes, promon- 
tories and what not? They would have 
no more trouble learning the definitions of 
the terms than we have to learn the defini- 
tion of a flounce, pleating, polonaise or 
dolman. They would only be a part of 
the language they would hear and speak. 
Then consider the grammar. How natur- 
ally and easily might they learn correct 
speaking and the use of well-chosen words 
under the supervision of the nursery gov- 








ernesses, always on the alert to catch up 
the incorrect expressions and _ substitute 
the correct ones. As for the “tablés,” we 
need not dwell upon them; for would the 
children not have their yard-sticks, quart 
measures, and bushel-baskets? What 
game could be mentioned that might not 
be made fruitful of some kind of knowl- 
edge? ‘“ Would they not quarrel?” In. 
deed they would. But there would be the 
nursery governesses to interpose and help 
settle the difficulties with fairness and 
justice, and try to establish a kindly feel- 
ing among the children. “ Would they 
not swear and use naughty words?” Yes, 
we are afraid they would, and just in pro- 
portion to the quantity of boy-element in 
the school. 

Why is it, why is it, that however refined 
and cultivated are the parents of little 
boys, and with whatever care they are 
guarded at home from the contamination 
of evil influences, yet just so soon as they 
are brought in contact with other boys,— 
whiz! snap! bang !—all the latent rough- 
ness and coarseness of their stronger 
natures burst forth in hateful flashes of 
profanity and obscenity, like scattered fire 
from a bomb-shell, as if they had only been 
waiting for a spark from a kindred fire 
to touch them off and ignite their pent-up 
combustibles! But then, there would be 
the same gentle teachers always at hand 
during their plays, and. sometimes in their 
plays, to soften and tone down with their 
refining influence the coarser element, and 
to scatter the seeds of purity upon the soil 
of the children’shearts. All the little sins, 
of lying and theft, to which some children 
seem inclined, and which in their sports 
would become apparent, could be checked 
in their infancy by the watchfulness and 
care of the teacher, always on the alert to 
watch these evil propensities, lest they un- 
told into the crimes of maturity. However 
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much may be said about raising the de- 
graded above crime by educating them, we 
must admit that merely to cultivate their 
minds would only broaden the opportuni- 
ties and deepen the capacity for doing 
evil. It is the upholding ot the physical 
health and the duifding up of character, 
which, in connection with the cultivation 
of the mind, will raise men above tempta- 
tion to crime. 

All the studies of the elementary courses 
which could not be taught during the 
sports of the children, could be. taught 
during short sessions,in instruction-rooms, 
to which they could march in little squads 
under military drill, singing the while lit- 
tle songs, all containing some facts worth 
remembering, which could not help com- 
mitting themselves to memory because 
borne in rhythmic measures. Strange that 
this love of rhythm in children is not more 
fully recognized and acted upon in educa- 
ting them! What quantities of facts,— 
arithmetical, geographical, historical, 
physiological, and what not,—could be 
impressed upon the memory, and stand 
ever ready for quotation at fitting times,— 
as easily as “Little Bo-Peep has lost her 
sheep” if only caught in frames of 
rhythmic measures and thus borne into 
their little minds. Even we older ones 
are not ashamed to lean upon,— 

“ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,” 
when puzzled to know whether October 
has thirty or thirty-one days. 

After the little soldiers are assembled in 
the instruction-room, how they would en- 
joy hearing talks about plants and animals! 
how eagerly they would run to the black- 
board and write down words in spelling! 
how they would enjoy hearing stories from 
“ The Nursery,” “ St. Nicholas,” and other 
books for children ! 

After having gone through with the 
various exercises appointed for the day, 
how gladly would they return to their 
sports, to have thcir places taken by other 
little squads, all ready to learn in the same 
easy and interesting manner ! 

If our primary schools were conducted 
somewhat in this manner, according to the 
needs of the children, would a “discour- 
aged teacher” of fifty children have to ask, 
“ What shall be done to stop their whis- 
pering ?” 

What ! confine fifty restless, stiring chil- 
dren in a school- room, and then bid silence 
to the constant “swish-swush, swish- 
‘swush ” of their little whispering waves of 
sounds! 





Fifty little frisking, gamboling lambs, 
pent up, and ordered not to bleat,—not to 
“b-a-a’”’! 

Fifty little frolicsome kittens, shut up 
and not allowed to jump after a rolling 
ball, to mew nor to purr! 

Fifty hopping, flying, singing birds, im- 
prisoned in a cage,—and with no roosts at 
that,—and ordered not to fly; not to hop; 
not to sing; not to twitter! Think of it! 
—Primary Teacher. 





NITY.—Well, of course it is desirable, 
though not at any cost. Not, for in- 
stance, at the cost of truth. Thus, ifa kin- 
dergartener should seek success by using 
the artifices of the quack or the tricks of 
the time-server, it is time that you should 
break with her and expose her; for she 
plants a good seed in bad soil, dooming it 
to die prematurely ; she grafts a lie upon 
truth,forcing the latter to feed vicious fruit. 


ppt kindergarten, connected with the 
normal school at Milwaukee, has been 
discontinued, for want ot a suitable kin- 
dergartener. We are informed that the 
interruption is only temporary, and that 
the authorities hope to re-open it next fall, 
“provided,” our informant adds, “they 
can secure anyone cheap enough.” We 
trust that our informant is misinformed. 
Milwaukee has the proud distinction of 
caring more for quality than quantity, and 
will surely not begin to economize where 
economy would be least wise and least 
worthy. Cheap kindergarteners may be 
good; but good kindergarteners should 
be well paid, if you would encourage the 
best material—which alone insures full 
success—to become their colleagues and 
helpers. 


WE shall publish in our next number 
the Programme and Regulations of 
the Froebel Normal School, opened in the 
Precinct of the ex-Medical College at 
Naples, established by Madame Salis- 
Schwabe. 


Woe and friends who 
) have articles or interesting information 
for us, will oblige us by sending their 
communications to the editor’s address, at 
251 Lafayette Street, Detroit, Mich. We 
still receive letters by way of Milwaukee. 


E frequently have applications for 
kindergarteners which we cannot fill 

for want of applicants for whose compe- 
tence we canvouch. Ladies seeking posi- 


tions will please state in their applications 
by whom they have been trained, and furn 
ish us reliable references. 
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Pictures. 


BY MRS. F. A, B. DUNNING. 
Il 
“T guess we'll have to sing ‘Kind hearts 
are the gardens,’ Anna’s taking away 
Douglas’s blocks,” calls out Emily, and at 
this hint we all sing— 
Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 
Love is sweetest sunshine 
That warms into life, 


For only in darkness, 
Grow ill-will and strife. 


And dear little three-year-old Anna, 
with shy, roguish glances at her little 
companion, shoves sideways towards him 
not only the purloined blocks, but her own 
cubes, and before the song is ended, the 
two, in some silent way have tormeda 
compact to play together Douglas’s horse- 
barn, in which he particularly delights. 
By the addition of a tew Compartments it is 
converted into “chickie houses,” without 
athought of any incongruity, with regard 
torelative size of the two. Albert and 
Emily fold chickens for him, and he claps 
his hane in highest glee, when he has them 
rightly placed. 

“I’m your little Mary, ain’t 1?” brings 
a thrill to my heart, as the dear little 
brown-eyed chatterer looks me full in the 
eyes and waits for mv answer. What a 
sense of responsibility that question 
brought to me anew. 

“T’ve come to be your ‘ Dove’ once 
more,” called Fanny, as she came to me 
one morning. This was to be her last day 
in kindergarten, as she was to move away 
the next. The little sunny spirit, so guile- 
less and sweet, has been sadly missed. 
May I not tell a little story of her? She 
had grown very deaf, and feerd little of 
what was going on, but her heart respond- 
ed to all the happy feeling, and her hands 
seemed to guess the uses to which others 
were called. In the games, she was ex- 
ceedingly graceful and beautiful, for every 
movement was spontaneous. Soon after 
she came to us, One morning as we were 
singing “ Let us pace around while sing- 
ing,” Fanny quickly left her place as she 
had seen others do, and with a joyous look 
in her face, knelt behind the child in the 
ring, and in a voice as clear as a bird’s, 
began to sing a song she had learned some 
ume before. We all stopped singing, and 
hot a sound was heard but her dear little 
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voice, until she had finished a complete 
verse of the song “ Wildwood Flowers.” 
Some time after this a little child in the 
kindergarten said, ‘ Wasn’t that a nice 
play, when Fanny sang the first time ?” 
How beautiful is the unrestrained spon- 
taneity of childhood. 





Story-telling in a Kindergarten. 





“Yes, I have a story,” said a little boy in 
reply to the teacher’s question. “Some 
naughty boys came into Grandpa’s gar- 
den and took some of his pears off the 
tree, and some nice grapes” — 

“Oh what bad boys!” exclaimed another 
little fellow. “I would have taken the 
horsewhip out of the barn, and given him 
such a whipping!” said Harry. 

“So would I,” said Maggie. 

“Poor little boys!” said the teacher. 
“T suppose they never have pears and 
grapes to eat, as you little children have, 
because they have not any gardens, and 
their mothers are too poor to buy them 
any fruit. Sometimes they have hardly 
enough bread to eat, and no dinner, and 
have to go to bed hungry ’”— 

There was breathless silence. 

“Tt isnot right for people to take what 
does not belong to them—that is not do- 
ing to others, as we would like to have 
them do to us—but I wish all little boys 
could have every thing that is nice—I 
don’t like to think of their being 
hungry "— 

“When I grow up,” said the little boy 
who had told the story, “I mean to build 
a great home, oh! larger than my father’s 
new stores, and I will put every thing 
into it that people want, and all the poor 
boys can come there and get every thing 
they like.” He had started up to say this, 
and now sat down again.— 

“T’d give ’em pears out of my garden,” 
said Willie. ‘So would I give ’em some- 
thing,” said Harry, and others echoed it.— 
The whole point of view had been sud- 
denly changed by the suggestion of want 
and hunger, and the occasion was not lost 
by the teacher to excite the sympathies of 
the children for those whom poverty makes 
to do wrong. 

No more punishments were thought of, 
but on every side, relief. 

This is a literal account of the talk on 
that occasion. The children were of that 
class that not only want for nothing, but 
are overwhelmed by the goods of this 
world. M. M. 
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Wanted, More Light. 





Mrs. Aldrich writes to a kindergarten 
friend :—“ It is said that it is not for want 
of knowledge that we tail, that it is be- 
cause we do not do as well as we know; 
but in my experiences in visiting kinder- 
gartens, I have felt that more light, a 
deeper conception and larger view are 
what is needed. For example: I go to 
one of the best kindergartens I know, 
reaching it just as it opens. A psalm is 
chanted, which inachurch and for adults, 
would be a natural expression of devotion 
and trust, but without meaning for children 
ofany age, and therefore untrue; because 
the perfect trust that makes us calm in view 
of death, and disappointments, and afflic- 
tions here, is born of a knowledge that 
has been gained through intercourse with 
nature and in relations with others which 
have made us partakers of the joy that is, 
and a part of the eternal harmony. Faith 
and forgiveness are not born with us, but 
are the beautiful growths of mature life. 
It might be said that a little child is a per- 
fect type of faith, because he thinks all 
things are his, believes he can have the 
moon for his plaything, and catch the 
beautiful sunbeam dancing on the floor; 
but this. is faith without knowledge, and 
so fails him at every step. If life means 
anything, it meansthat one arrives at faith 
by and through law; and this is why no 
one with unwashed hands and unannointed 
eyes should attempt to lead children out 
of that perfect confidence outside of all 
knowledge of law which a little child 
brings into the world and which is, as it 
were, his native air. The little one is 
baffled at every step. He cannot lean over 
the side of his little crib or out of the win- 
dow, without falling. The beautiful light 
is put out of his reach, when he wants it so 
much; or if he gets it, it only brings pain. 
Later, the little boy digs his well in the 
sand and fills it with water, only to see it 
empty the next minute; the little girl 
warms her dolly by the fire, or washes its 
face, only to see it ruined. The first knife 
cuts his fingers as well as the wood; the 
kite string breaks and his treasure is lost. 
Is it strange that so few ever reach that 
perfect faith through obedience to law 
that makes mature life the divine thing we 

/ sometimes see, when we know so little the 
tender, delicate touches required to lift the 
child safely over its infinite questionings 
and reachings? How unskilled we are in 
breaking it gently to its various dependen- 
cies and obligations! The trouble is we do 








not know how ourselves, and often do not 
know the fact, but suppose that a certain 
attitude of mifd or exalted state of feeling 
is the ideal one. Therefore, the child must 
learn to protess this, while the truth is in 
spiritual as well as in natural things, that 
there is no fruit that has not its time for 
seed and blossom, and also its long wait- 
ing for growth. Spiritual fruit, to be 
genuine, must be subject to the inevitable 
laws of growth as certainly as the natural, 
A little child would as soon grasp at a 
wax representation of a peach as at a real 
one, because of its fair exterior ; so because 
we, too, are children, we do not always dis- 
criminate between the false and the true 
faith until we are tested, and then we find 
ourselves not nourished and sustained by 
the faith we have professed and thought 
we had—faith that the right thing, the true 
thing only can bring permanent and genu- 
ine success. And so every conceivable 
makeshift is indulged in to secure an ap- 
parent good, while the pearl of great price 
can be had tor the asking and leads us to 
the gate Beautiful. The spirit in that kin- 
dergarten was as lovely as possible, and 
every intention correct, but the knowledge 
of how to give meat in due season not 
equal to the occasion. 

“Again I visit a kindergarten, where I 
expect to be feasted with the sight of a 
pertect child-garden. The kindergarteners 
seem all that can be desired. A quiet, 
restful air prevails and the freedom of the 
children gives promise of what we hoped 
to see. Weare told it is flower day, and 
the children are asked to sing about the 
growing seeds. Not exactly flowers, was 
my first thought, and several of the chil- 
dren evidently had something else in their 
minds. Then one of the kindergarteners 
began asking the children what they knew 
about seeds. A chestnut burr with the 
nuts, acorns, walnuts, figs, milkweed, cot- 
ton-boll, oranges, raisins, apples, all the 
stone fruits, and bananas were spread out 
before children from three to seven years 
of age, in this one lesson. Most of the 
seeds were present as illustrations ; some 
technical names were given, and pleasant 
facts and arrangements of seeds presented. 
Everything that was said was good, but a 
year’s work was attempted in one halt hour, 
The accumulations of facts and fancies 
given, it took years and a great number of 
persons to make, and all was laid at once 
at the feet of these little ones. All this 
would be well, if education or even instruc- 
tion and information should be given to 
children in this wholesale way. None of 
the grown people present seemed to realize 
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that not even their mature brains could 
have taken in or remembered half that 
was said and shown, if this had been the 
first time they heard it. The result was 
that the more ambitious children were 
eager to put their hands upon each seed, 
and the younger ones were restless and 
uncomfortable, and the continued efforts of 
the kindergarteners were required to keep 
all things straight. Supposing one of the 
seeds had been given—the cotton-boll with 
the seeds in it, for instance, and introduced 
with a story of a cotton-field with all its 
accessories, and reference made to the cot- 
ton garments worn. Any good kinder- 
gartener in possession of herself and with 
aclear knowledge of the thing she was 
telling, could have enlisted the children’s 
interest so that they would have chosen to 
listen to her without being urged to do so, 
and would have seen that the cotton-field 
was a reality. When play-time came they 
would be sure to want to play picking 
cotton, and then the facts of its culture 
and its uses would be fixed in their minds. 
So with many of the other seeds. As it 
was, it was the severest object-lesson | 
ever saw given to children of any age. 


“Tam certain that all this was done in 
perfect good faith, and that there was only 
the desire to do the best thing for the chil- 
dren. The inability to discriminate be- 
tween object-teaching and kindergarten- 
ing seems to me apparent almost every- 
where. So again I say, that in the ranks 
of the kindergarteners it is want of knowl- 
edge, not lack of good intention that most 
hinders our progress. 


“In an article entitled ‘Rambling 
Thoughts’ in the Boston Yourna/, the 
writer describes very pleasantly a visit to 
a ‘school’ where the New Education 
ideas prevailed, but concludes by express- 
ing doubt, whether the method which does 
all the work for the children will give the 
self-helpfulness necessary to a well ordered 
life. I could not help endorsing this 
criticism when, a few days after reading it, 
I went to one of the loveliest kindergar- 
tens. Happiness and repose seemed to 
have taken up their abode here as far as, 
the children were concerned. Several 
kindergarteners—the presiding one full of 
imagination and sympathy, were truly 
living with the children—perhaps in this case 
I ought to say living for them. Every 
device that fancy could invent was brought 
to their aid in making the little ones happy ; 
here was entire consideration on the part 
of the kindergarteners. But it did not take 


sources of the kindergarteners did the 
work; take these from the children, and 
they would be quite helpless to find re- 
sources in themselves. 

I wanted to be certain that my intuition 
was correct in regard to the result of the 
work upon the children, but being a 
stranger had no opportunity, as I supposed. 
Not many days after, in company, the sub- 
ject of the kindergarten was brought up, 
and various opinions were offered, the 
prevailing one being that the doing so 
much for the children was spoiling them, 
therefore the kindergarten was not a 
blessing. Upon inquiry, I found all the 
knowledge of the kindergarten possessed 
by the persons discussing it, had been 
gained by seeing the kindergarten of 
which I now speak, and by observing its 
effects upon the children who attended it. 
The faculties were sharpened, but the home 
and its resources were not sufficient to 
occupy them when out of the kindergarten. 
Andthat kindergartener is literally putting 
her life into this work, and will soon be 
unable to do anything. So it is not want of 
devotion or luve, but lack of knowledge.” 

The above observations of Mrs. Aldrich 
only serve to strengthen the conviction 
that women need a more profound and 
symmetrical education than the majority 
of them get, in order to have judgment in 
education. The best system in the world 
is of no avail if not properly administered. 
The maternal sentiment inherent in wom- 
an’s nature makes them all go into this 
work full of heart and devotion, but if 
they have not studied the philosophy of 
mind, they fail of applying it aright. It is 
the women of the highest culture that 
should take hold of the kindergarten sys- 
tem. As Froebel said, the mothers must 
be instructed in it, that they may make 
the daily life of the children a kindergar- 
ten Better give them an occasional in- 
sight into sometning that already interests 
them than to gather them together and 
cram them in the way here indicated. 
Mrs. Aldrich cannot have a better work to 
do than to visit kindergartens and record 
her impressions. They willbe as instruc- 
tive to kindergarteners, as if she had a 
definite training school. Indeed, it is. 
highly desirable that some experienced 
hand should have the office of superin- 
tendent of kindergarteners and give us the 
point of her observations, even if she has 
no authority to enforce improvements. 
Horace Mann never did a better thing in 
his Secretaryship of the Board of Educa- 
tion, than to make the Abstract of School 
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the school committees of the common- 
wealth to send in for inspection and com- 
parison. The record of the mistakes and 
blunders of school teachers was as _ useful 
as that of their successes. Its perusal 
raised the character of the schools at once. 
Each teacher could ‘profit by the experi- 
ences of all the rest. Could the Froebel 
Union do a better thing than to devote its 
resources to the creation of such a super- 
intendency ? M. M. 





‘ A Model (?) Nursery. 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD. 


The best arranged nursery I ever saw 
was the Findel-Zimmer (foundling-ward ) 
in the convent of the Ursuline nuns near 
Wiirzburg, Germany. The landed estate 
of the convent having been sequestrated, 
their department of charitable institutions 
had been re-organized on a more economi- 
cal basis, and the poor nuns thought it 
necessary to apologize for the ingenious 
simplicity of their Zimmer, wh»se plan 
had been suggested chietly by the necessity 
of dispensing with hired help. The room 
was about forty feet square, tacing south 
and west, with three large windows on 
each side. These windows and the fire- 
place were barred with net screens, soft to 
the touch, but securely fastened, and 
strong enough to stop anything from a 
foot-ball to a forty-pound baby. The floor 
was carpeted with rugs covered with a 
sort of coarse sheeting to prevent dust. 
From the floor to the height of the window- 
sills the walls were padded all around 
with old blankets, secured with muffled 
nails, and stuffed with something that felt 
like moss or cow’s hair. The only piece 
of furniture was a cushioned divan in the 
corner next to the fire-place; but the 
floor was covered with play-things and 
movable non-descripts, balls of all sizes, 
and a big wa/ze, a sort of wooden cylinder, 
muffled up with quilts and cotton. From 
the centre of the ceiling depended a hand- 
swing, two rings just low enough to be 
within reach of a youngster standing on 
tip-toe, the original sitting swing having 
been removed as liable to be used as a cat- 
apult in a general row. About the win- 
dows, out of the reach of the boldest 
climber, were shelves with flower-pots, 
reseda, gilly-flowers, and wintergreen. 
In this in-door kindergarten, fourteen 
playmates—twelve babies and two puppies 
—had been turned loose, and seemed to 
celebrate. existence as a perpetual circus- 





game. They would run races, pelt each 
other with cotton balls, swing in a circle, 
roll on the floor, and ride the za/ze; but 
the attempt to hurt themselves would 
have baffled their combined ingenuity, 
There were no nurslings, of course, but 
all mischief-ages froy1 three to eleven, 
quareling now and then, but, as the nuns 
solemnly averred, never crying except for 
causes that would make the puppies cry— 
a squeeze or an inadvertent kick—all dis. 
putes being referred to the umpire, a 
flaxen-haired girl of eight. who often took 
charge of the Zimmer from morning till 
night.—Popular Science Monthly. 



















The Kindergarten for the Blind, 





At the meeting of the Association of In. 
structors of the Blind, held at Louisville, 
Ky., last August, Miss Mary S. Redick, of 
Columbus, O., read an interesting paper 
on this subject. The following extract 
shows how satisfactorily her work is pro- 
gressing : 











“It is now nearly or quite two years, 
since we had the honor, the very great 
pleasure, of introducing this /ru/y magit 
method of child-training into the Ohio Insti- 
tution for the Blind, so that it is now no 
longer an experiment, but results have 
shown that there are very many things in 
the ‘Kindergarten system’ peculiarly 
adapted to the culture and development of 
the blind. So many things in both the 
‘gitts’ and games which seem to be even 
more available as means of development 
where the sense of sight is wanting than 
to the seeing child. At every step in this 
work, from the first lesson with the little 
soft ball, up to the fourth ‘ gift,’ where 
we now linger over the never-ending vari- 
ety of lessons that seem to be hidden away 
in the secrets of the eight little oblongs, 
or ‘bricks,’—at every step, I say, there is 
found some new joy, some new source of 
wonder and delight. To me the ‘Kinder. 
garten’ has ever been a delight, but espec- 
ially so since I have seen its transforming 
effect on the pupils here, dispelling the 
shadows, the misty shadows which hang 
over the dark pathway through which they 
must feel their way to a knowledge of the 
things around them. 


“ The blind child, more than any other, 
more than a// others, needs that develop- 
ment which will overcome the _ chaos 
that must ever exist between it and the 
outer world. The senses stand at the very 
dawn of a child’s existence, as ushers, t 
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make it acquainted with the wonder-world 
into which it has entered, and the loss of 
any one of these mediums of communica- 
tion with its surroundings must be keenly 
felt; and as sight stands first, awakens 
first, and must introduce the little being 
to the light and beauty in color, in form, 
and in fact to all that comes to us through 
the sense of sight, where this sense is de- 
nied, there is a want to be supplied, a great 
gap to be filled up. This the gifts, games, 
and occupations of the ‘ Kindergarten ’ do 
in a truly magic way. 

“T will ask you to go with me in imagi- 
nation to our sunny south room in the In- 
stitution, where the bright sunshine, the 
beautiful green plants, the tlowers, and 
pictures are not more cheery and bright 
than are the happy children (girls and 
boys)who gather each day to spend the 
time from 11 A.M. to 12:30 P. M., in just 
such games and occupations as are usual 
in any ‘ Kindergarten proper.’ When we 
have games, which is every other day, the 
whole class come together at the fourth 
hour in the morning or at the close of the 
literary classes. ‘This fourth hour com- 
mences at 11 A. M. and continues forty 
minutes. Then those pupils in the ‘ Kin- 
dergarten ’ who have other recitations go 
to their class-room; and the other division 
of the ‘ Kindergarten’ take a lesson in 
some of the gifts from the first to the 
fourth. We have not given any thing be- 
yond the fourth gift, as we must move very 
slowly in the manipulations; but we do 
have a good, grand time modeling in clay. 
This is a constant delight to them, and I 
know of nothing more developing than 
this. The class has to be divided when 
they take a lesson on any of the gifts or 
model in clay, so they only come together 
as an entire class every other day. 


“As I have already hinted we are now 
as a class lingering amid the manifold 
mysteries and ever new delights of the 
fourth gift, which is a little cubic woodén 
box containing eight little oblong blocks 
which form a cube. These little blocks 
the children very naturally name bricks, 
with which they build houses, bridges, 
fences, and many forms of use and beauty, 
seeming to take quite as much delight in 
every new creation through the sense of 
touch, as would the seeing child in behold- 
ing. Many useful lessons can be drawn 
from this gift by comparing the parts of 
this gift with the eight little cubes of the 
third gift. The surface of the tables at 
which the children sit is divided into 
Squares an inch in size; the lines are cut 
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in the wood so that a child can feel the 
lines which bound the squares, and thus 
soon learns to build and manipulate in the 
same orderly and systematic way in which 
the seeing child is required todo. In fact 
there is not much in the way of doing and 
acquiring, that we do not require and ex- 
pect of the children here in the Kinder- 
garten. 


“ There is a marked change, a most won- 
derful improvement in the manners of our 
youngest pupils, showing that many of the 
peculiarities commonly regarded as the 
effects of blindness are mainly chargeable 
to a defective early training, or perhaps 
rather to a want of any kind of training or 
proper education at the period of existence 
when the mind and body as well are most 
susceptible of impressions. There is 
nothing the blind child needs so much as 
companionship. The utter loneliness of 
life to which its condition subjects it, is 
calculated to increase any natural tendency 
toawkwardness, and thus the very isolation 
of the life of these dear little ones must 
live is enough to make them miserable, 
unhappy, and peculiar. It is simply won- 
derful to see how much there is in the 
‘gifts, games, and occupations of the 
‘Kindergarten ’ which seem to have been 
arranged with special reference for in- 
structing the blind ;—thus opening up to 
the very young blind child a blisstul ave- 
nue into every form of beauty and art 
through the sense of touch, giving it 
such training as will enable it in after life 
to rise superior to many of the difficulties 
with which the path of the blind is usually 
beset. 


“ Froebel’s motto, ‘Come let us live with 
our children,’ should be the watchword of 
every pareni and teacher in the land. Oh, 
if only all the very young children in this 
country could be trained and developed 
by the easy, natural steps found in this 
system of ‘child culture,’ what might we 
not expect of the next generation? Then, 
indeed, would the children be to us even 
as the poet Longfellow expresses it, ‘ Liv- 
ing Poems,’ exquisite ‘ballads.’ Think of 
it! Each child a ‘living poem,’ to be read 
and studied by parent and teacher with 
ever increasing delight and wonder. 


“ «Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear ycu at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


“* Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.’ ” 
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The Workingman’s School. 





[We print the following extract from Prof. Bam- 
berger’s report to Prof. Felix Adler. The former is 
principal of the Workingman’s School established 
by the Society for Ethical Culture at New York.] 


The necessity of training man to labor 
from his earliest youth is beyond dispute. 
Years ago, accordingly, schools were al- 
ready projected and founded in Russia, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and this country, the 
pupils of which are educated in work- 
shops connected with said schools. Such 
instruction, however, rarely begins until 
the age of sixteen; only in exceptional 
instances does it begin at fourteen, and 
this is so late, the results achieved must 
ever remain unsatisfactory. We, there- 
fore, have undertaken to institute a reform 
in education in the following two ways: 
First, we begin industrial instruction at 
the very earliest age possible. Already in 
our Kindergarten, we lay the foundation 
for the system of work-instruction that is 
to follow. In the School proper, then, we 
seek to bridge over the interval lying 
between the preparatory kindergarten 
training and the specialized instruction of 
the technical school, utilizing the school 
age itself for the development of indus- 
trial ability. This, however, is only one 
characteristic feature of our institution, 
The other, and the capital one, is, that we 
seek to combine industrial instruction 
organically with the ordinary branches of 
instruction, thus using it, not only for the 
material purpose of creating skill, but 
also ideally as a factor of mind-education. 
To our knowledge, such an application of 
work-instruction has nowhere, as yet, 
been attempted, either abroad or in this 
country. 

In practically attacking our problem, 
however, we were compelled to meet 
great difficulties. The choice of material 
for the children’s work presented a first 
difficulty. 

The softest wood is too-hard for the 
delicate fingers of children seven years 
old, and, moreover, requires the use of 
heavy and sharp tools, such as are not 
willingly entrusted to little ones at so 
tender an age. We finally decided to use 
clay. Clay, after it has been prepared in 
a special way for this purpose, is easy to 
cut and to manipulate, does not stick to 
the tool, and is not brittle enough to break 
and*crumble. This proved entirely suc- 
cessful. 

A complete series of patterns had to be 
invented which might be worked by young 
pupils out of this material. Thirty such 


—= 


patterns have been produced, and in them 
we have the system of elementary indus. 
trial exercises, with which we begin. 

By means of a simple arrangement the 


school desks are converted into work. 
tables. Every child is supplied with a set 
of cheap and suitable touls. The work 


lessons occur in the afternoon on two 
days of the week, and last two hours each 
time. The pupils are obliged to behave as 
quietly during work as through the other 
school hours; only just so much whisper- 
ing is permitted as is necessary for the re- 
questing and rendering of necessary as. 
sistance. We endeavor to give the school. 
room the air of a well-conducted work- 
shop. Each pupil-workman has his own 
place and tools, for which he _ is held 
responsible as far as possible. All begin 
work simultaneously, and stop at the same 
moment. 

When the children reach the age ot nine, 
and have already worked for two years, it 
may be assumed that they possess enough 
strength and skill to work in wood, and to 
manage a small saw. It may here be re- 
marked that this has been proved by the 
experience of industrial schools in Ger- 
many, especially in Saxe Weimar. 

Articles constructed of unbarked wood 
make a favorable impression when well 
executed and their fabrication does not re- 
quire an unusual degree of skill nor ela- 
borate tools. As regards the latter, a saw, 
a knife, hammer and nails suffice; for the 
smaller articles, a little glue is requisite. 
The materials may be maple, hawthorn, 
hazel, or similar woods, which are cheap, 
handy, easy of transportation, and can be 
manipulated in the school-room. These 
woods are procured in rods of various 
length, and from one-quarter to one-and- 
a-half inches in diameter. The articles 
constructed are: photograph frames, 
match boxes, saving boxes, four-footed 
garden furniture, and a_ particular three- 
footed sort. 

When the pupil has attained his eleventh 
year, and enters on his fifth school year, 
he is entrusted with a scroll-saw to work 
in wood and, later on, also in zinc. This 
kind of work is in itself quite easy, except 
in its artistic finish, but very important. 
Here for the first time the pupil learns to 
work after a drawing. which drawing 
must be thoroughly understood. A new 
feature consists also in the opportunity 
now afforded for designing patterns, which 
tends to develop the imagination. 

It is true that such work in wood and 
zinc, when not executed by proficient 





workmen, always has a rough and un- 
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finished look, the wood being usually 
poorly cut out, and the various parts in- 
artistically joined together, since it is rare 
that any one is able, without special in- 
struction, to round off and smooth the cut 
edges properly. For this reason we pro- 
pose to connect the rudiments of wood- 
carving with this sort of work. The 
necessary implements tor wood.-carving 
are a scroll-saw, drill, gouge and file. The 
wood and patterns are cheaply procured ; 
of the latter, only the copies made dy the 
pupils themselves are used. 

The work done in zinc is quite new, 
and little known as yet. It forms a higher 
step in this species of work. The awl re- 
places the drill, and a foundation of wood 
isused. Remnants of zinc can be bought 
up cheaply from tinware dealers. The 
simplest house and kitchen utensils are 
manufactured, such as pot-covers, spoons, 
frying pans, strainers, pots, salt-cellars, 
etc., etc. 

The seventh school year begins with in- 
struction in the large field ot carpenter’s 
work. The complete outfit of a work- 
shop is now requisite, and, the carpenter’s 
bench becomes the pupil’s true work- 
table, while the various planes, drills and 
saws, Constitute the necessary tools. 

The articles manutactured are: at first 
limited to the most simple household 
utensils, but the pupils speedily advance 
to more complicated work. When this 
branch has been thoroughly pursued for a 
period of two years, carving and turning 
offer very few difficulties to the worker. 
The preliminaries here are always car- 
penter’s work, and the free-hand exercises 
with the clay constitute an additional 
preparation. 

This species of work forms the intro- 
ductory step in the Russian workshops, 
and is followed by instruction in turning, 
and in locksmith’s craft. 

Such is a brief outline of the industrial 
exercises planned for our school, and of 
which the earlier are already in operation. 
The plan is by no means in so far definite 
as not to be open to modifications, which 
our own experience or the criticism of 
others, may suggest; it is the provisional 
plan upon which we propose to proceed, 
and the first steps of it at least have already 
been approved by experience. 

These exercises possess educational value 
in many different ways, and may be shown, 
as we have said in the beginning, to be in 
close connection with many branches of 
instruction, and with the collective edu- 
cation of the pupils. Instruction in draw- 
ing must of necessity go hand in hand 





with the modelling. What is drawn here 
is manufactured there, and vice versa. 

Further, the rudiments of geometry are 
taught by means of this work far better 
than with theaid of mere diagrams. And 
a large number of definititions and propo- 
sitions, which are commonly remembered 
by routine, are, by our method, demor- 
strated to the eye, and thus remain stamped 
on the mind torever. 

Knowledge ofarithmetic is also inciden- 
tally acquired. The children learn to 
cipher practically, to add and subtract, to 
read the figures on the scale, to divide and 
multiply them in the most various combi- 
nations. 

Even certain of the facts of natural his- 
tory may be taught in connection with the 
work. The children learn to know the 
material which they are handling; they 
study various kinds of wood, their prop- 
erties, marks of recognition and adapta- 
tion, The teacher goes back to the tree 
out of which the wood has come, and ex- 
plains the formation of the annual rings 
so easily perceptible to the children. They 
are taught from these how to determine 
the age, quality, and value of the wood. Forms 
of nature, also, are actually copied in 
wood, clay, and plaster, whenever such im- 
itation is possible; and when it is not, re- 
course is had to drawing. 

In this way we endeavor to make work- 
instruction contribute towards the general 
development of the child. The hand is edu- 
cated by the mind, the mind by the hand. 

What further advantages does the intro- 
duction of this species of work-instruction 
offer? A great moral advantage, besides 
the purely intellectual ones. The habit of 
working together, of living, as it were, to- 
gether, exercises the best moral influence. 
At an age when they are most susceptible 
to educational influences, the children 
learn to live harmoniously in social groups, 
and become accustomed to mutual aid and 
support. No individual can place himself 
above another; all have similar duties, 
equal rights, equivalent claims. But, on 
the other hand, there is no false, artificial 
equality. The children are taught from 
the beginning the necessity of subordina- 
ting themselves to the more able and skil- 
ful, while, warned by their own failures, 
they learn to sympathize with the weaker 
and more helpless. 

It is this spirit which must, in its conse- 
quences in life, be of infinite significance 
to the artisan class. Most co-operative 
societies of workingmen have failed be- 
cause their members refused to submit 
even to their own officers, to take proper 
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interest in each other’s. work, because, in 
fact, co-operation is impossible without 
profound practical education in the duties 
of social humanity. As a step towards 
such education, we propose to allow the 
pupils of a class to select a foreman among 
themselves ; this foreman is appointed to 
be the general adjuster of difficulties and 
helper of the others, without, however, 
ceasing to work like an ordinary: laborer ; 
his rank increases his duties 
diminishing them. The compensation for 
this increase of effort will be the confi- 


dence of his comrades, and the sense of 


leadership founded on ability. The influ- 
ence of an elected foreman is much greater 
and more efficacious than that of a pupil 
who should be appointed to this office by 
the teacner; for the latter is always re- 
garded with distrust and envy by his fel- 
lows. , 

Work-instruction brings a beneficial and 
refreshing change into school life. Child- 
hood loves work, and by our system this 
love for work is cultivated and preserved. 
Our ultimate aim, however, is to build up 
a self-reliant working class, really educa- 
ted for its own sphere, so competent tor 
its duties as to be able to work inde- 
pendently. An educated working class, 
occupying such a position, would consti- 
tute a beneficent force in the community, 
instead of being, as it often is now, an un- 
formed, chaotic power, more or less men- 
acing to the order, and even to the exist- 
ence, of the state. 

With these aims it is impossible to limit 
industrial education to the acquisition of 
technical instruction in the arts by which 
the artisan is to earn his living. There 
must be some conscious value in the life 
in order to really make it worth while to 
earn a living; hence, our effort to secure 
for the children of workingmen—destined 
to become workingmen themselves—the 
benefits of @ “iberal, that ts, a liberating edu- 
cation 








Cultivating Sight-Memory. 


BY FRANCIS GALTON. 
The forms of the visualizing faculty 
which we ought to aim at producing ap- 
pear to me to be as follows: 
The capacity of calling up at will a 
clear, steady, and complete mental image 
of any object that we have recently ex- 
amined and studied. We should be able 
to visualize that object freely from any 
aspect ; we should be able to project any 
of its images on paper and draw its out- 


instead of 








line there; we should further be able to 
embrace all sides of the object simultane. 
ously in a single perception, or at least to 
sweep all sides of it successfully with so 
rapid a mental glance as to arrive at 
practically the same result. We ought to 
be able to construct images from descrip. 
tion or otherwise, and to alter them in 
whatever way we may please. We ought 
to acquire the power of combining separ- 
ate, but more or less similar, images into 
a single generic one. Lastly, we should 
learn to Carry away pictures at a glance of 
a more complicated scene than we can 
succeed at the moment in analyzing. 

There is abundance of evidence that the 
visualizing faculty admits of being large- 
ly developed by education. The testimony 
on which I would lay especial stress is 
derived from the published experiences of 
M. Lecoq de Bosbaudran, late director of 
the Ecole Nationale de Dessin, in Paris, 
which are related in his “ Aducation de la 
Mémoire Pittoresque.’ He trained his 
pupils with extraordinary success, begin- 
ning with the simplest figures. They were 
made to study the models thoroughly 
before they tried to draw them from 
memory. One favorite expedient was to 
associate the sight-memory, by making 
his pupils follow at a distance the outlines 
ot the figures with a pencil held in their 
hands. After three or four months’ prac- 
tice, their visual memory became greatly 
strengthened. They had no difficulty in 
summoning images at will, in holding 
them steady, and in drawing them. Their 
copies were executed with marvelous 
fidelity, as attested by a commission of the 
Institute, appointed in 1852 to inquire 
into the matter, of which the eminent 
painter, Horace Vernet, was a member. 
The present Slade professor of fine arts at 
University College, M. Legros, was a 
pupil of M. De Boisbaudran. -He has ex- 
pressed to me his indebtedness to the 
system, and he has assured me of his own 
success in teaching others in a similar 
way. 

I could mention instances within my 
own experience in which the visualizing 
taculty has become strengthened by prac- 
tice; notably, one of an engineer, who 
had the power of recalling form with un- 
usual precision, but not color. A few 
weeks after he had replied to my question, 
he told me that my inquiries had induced 


him to practice his color-memory, and ° 


that he had done so with such success that 
he had become quite an adept at it; and 
that the newly-acquired power was a 
source of much pleasure to him. 
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The memories we should aim at acquir- 
ing are chiefly such as are based on a 
thorough understanding of the objects 
observed. In no case is this more surely 
effected than in the process of mechanical 
drawing, where the intended structure has 
to be portrayed so exactly in plan, eleva— 
tion, side view, and sections, that the 
workman has simply to copy the drawing 
in metal, wood or stone, as the case may 
be. It is undoubtedly the fact that 
mechanics, engineers, and _ architects 
possess the faculty of seeing mental im- 
ages with remarkable clearness and pre- 
cision. 

A few dots give great assistance in 
creating an imaginary picture, as proved 
by our general habit of working out new 
ideas by the help of marks and rude lines. 
The use of dolls by children also testifies 
to the value of an objective support in the 
construction of mental images. | The doll 
serves as a kind of skeleton for the cnild 
to clothe with fantastic attributes, and the 
less individuality the doll has, the more it 
is appreciated by the child, who can the 
better utilize it as a lay figure in many 
different characters. The art of strength- 
ening visual, as well as every other form 
of memory, lies in multiplying associa- 
tions ; the healthiest memory being that in 
which all the associations are logical and 
toward which all the senses concur in their 
due proportion. It is wonderful how 
much the vividness of a recollection is in- 
creased when two or more lines of asso- 
ciation are simultaneously excited. 


‘It is a mistake to suppose that a powec- 
ful exercise of the will can vivify a faint 
image. The action of the wili is negative, 
being limited to the suppression of what 
is not wanted and would be in the way. It 
cannot create thought, but it can prevent 
thoughts from establishing themselves 
which lead in a false direction ; so it keeps 
the course clear for a logical sequence of 
them. But if appropriate ideas do not 
come of their own accord the will is 
powerless to evoke them, Thus, when we 
forget a familiar name, it is impossible to 
recall it by force of will, The only plan 
in such cases is to think of other things 
till some chance association suggests the 
name. The mind may be seriously dulled 
by over-coneentration, and will recover its 
freshness by such change of scene and oc- 
Cupation as will encourage freedom and 
discursiveness in the flow of the ideas. 


All that remains to be said refers to the 
utility of the visualizing faculty, and may 
be compressed into a few words. A visual 





image is the most perfect form of mental 
representation whenever the shape, posi- 
tion, and relations of objects in space are 
concerned. It is of importance in every 
handicraft and profession where design is 
required, because workmen ought to visu- 
alize the whole of what they propose to 
do, before they take a tool in their hands. 
This, the village smith and the carpenter, 
who are employed on our jobs, require no 
less tor their work than the mechanic, 
the engineer and the architect. The lady’s 
maid who arranges a new dress requires it 
for the same reason as the decorator em- 
ployed on a palace, o1 the agent who lays 
out great estates. Strategists, artists of all 
denominations, physicists who contrive 
new experiments, and in short all who do 
not follow routine have need of it. The 
pleasure its use can afford is immense. I 
have many correspondents who say that 
the delight of recalling beautiful scenery 
and great works of art is the highest that 
they knew. Our bookish education tends 
unduly to repress this vdluable gift of 
nature. A faculty that is of importance 
in all teehnical and artistic occupations, 
that gives accuracy to our perceptions and 
justice to our generalizations, is starved 
by disuse instead of being cultivated in 
the way that will bring most return. I 
believe that a serious study of the best 
method of developing the faculty of visu- 
alizing is one of the many pressing desid- 
erata in the new science of education.— 
Herald of Health. 





BE INSSROARTENSES are beginning 
to tolerate each other. This is en- 
couraging. It ushers in a kind of passive 
unity which, at least, doesno harm. For 
full success, however, we need more,—we 
need an active unity, an earnest working 
together, based on common aims, on 
mutual regard and respect. It seems to 
us that this should be as easy for kinder- 
garteners as it is for teachers of other ° 
schools. Why is it not accomplished ? 
Why is it that nearly all efforts to bring kin- 
dergarteners together for consultation, for 
exchange of experiences, for the discussion 
of differences of opinion, have failed ? 


Some have answered that they had not 
time, but they did have time to attend 
other educational meetings; or that they 
had not means, but they did have means 
for extensive pleasure-trips; or that they 
had nothing to give, yet their work shows 
their modesty to be ill-founded; or that 
that they did not expect to gain much, 
but, surely, these must have much to give 
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—and is it not more blessed to give than 


to receive ? 


Can we not have a meeting of kinder- 
garteners this summer? There is ample 
time to prepare it; there are many in the 
Central States within easy reach of each 
other; and what better recreation can we 
have than that which comes from the en- 
couraging, strengthening intercourse of 
earnest, intelligent co-workers? Are 
there any among us whose minds are so 
befogged by vanity or whose hearts are so 
poisoned by jealousy, that they would 
refuse to join such a gathering, because 
they might have to meet as equals some 
who, in their opinion, have not climbed so 
high in Froebel’s love, or who did not 
start climbing on the same side of the 
tree? Our enemies say there are, and 
they use this accusation as a powerful 
weapon in their efforts to stem the tide of 
the new education. Can we not prove by 
such a meeting that the accusation is un- 
founded ? 


Mr. and Mrs. Ogden, of Worthington, 
have expressed their willingness to ar- 
range for such a meeting at Worthington, 
near Columbus, O., in July, providing a 
place of meeting and entertainment for 
the guests. Yet they seem to dread the 
responsibility of issuing a call, and they 
suggest that we should do so. We cannot 
consent to do this formally; but, informal- 
ly, we call upon all kinderteners to accept 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden’s invitation, and to 
signify their acceptance either to them or 
to us. 

Let no one wait for leaders; let no one 
sacrifice the good of the cause to an ex- 
cess of modesty or timidity. Let each one, 
on the contrary, remember that in this, as 
in all other fights, Truth needs all her sol- 
diers, however humble; let each by her 
alacrity in obeying the summons, do her 
share in holding up the hands of all the 
rest. 





Correspondence. 


HENTHADA, BriTIsH BurMAH, Feb. 28, 1881. 
Mr. W. N. Hatimann : : 


Dear S1r—I have just written an order in favor of 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., to pay for the 
KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER AND NEW EDUCATION, 
with postage, for the current year. This is what I 
understand, from the December number, I should do. 
I hope your interesting paper will continue to come 
promptly, in the future as in the past. 

I have done something to advance kindergarten 


‘ideas in Burmah, and hope to do more. 


Yours truly, C. B. THOMAS, 





Books and Pamphlets. 


e 


—LECTURES ON TEACHING, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, during the Lent Term, 1880, 
By J. G. Fitch, M.A., Assistant Commissioner to the 
late Endowed Schools Commission, and one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1881.—This embraces a course 
of lectures given under the direction of the well. 
known Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge. The lectures “ relate mainly to 
the practical aspects of the schoolmaster’s work,” 
and form as a whole in most respects as complete 
a manual of method as the present state of educa- 
tional experience permits. In whatever pertains to 
the school proper, the author is a safe guide, indi- 
cating good roads that lead in the right direction; a 
wise counselor whose advice—while it gives light— 
urges the seeking of more, whose hand—while it 
lifts—leaves the burden of labor and the satistaction 
of success with the teacher. The author stands on 
the broad basis of careful and conscientious study, 
of painstaking observation, of deliberate and rever. 
ent search of truth. While we direct special atten- 
tion to his lectures on “ Discipline,” on “ Learning 
and Remcmbering,” and on ‘‘ The Correlation of 
Studies,” we are free to say that any portion of this 
valuable work wili be read with great profit by the 
best among us.. 

This applies even to the weakest portion of the 
book, its criticism of the Kindergarten whose 
educational value the author has not grasped. Thus, 
in one place, he charges that ‘‘the Kindergarten 
does little or nothing to encourage reflection ;” that 
“it helps children to appreciate more clearly the 
visible and the concrete, but it scarcely conducts 
them a step to the abstract and the invisible.” Yet, it 
is surely one of the chief merits of Froebel’s methods 
that it leads the learner to clear and well-defined ab- 
stractious on the only basis on which these can 
stand—the clear and well-defined appreciation and 
control of ‘‘the visible and concrete.” He charges 
that in the Kindergarten ‘‘all the thinking and 
nearly all.the talking is done by the teacher for the 
ehildren.” The very opposite of this is the case in 
a well conducted kindergarten. It is strange that 
just in this portion of his book—we might well say, 
only in this portion—the author shouid have placed 
himself on the narrow platform of the mere school- 
master. 

We commend the book as an admirable text-book 
for all Normal Training Classes, and as an excellent 
help to every kindergartener to whom it will give 
invaluable aid in shaping her work with reference to 
a noble school ideal. 


—FOoRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, (1879-80). Among 
the many valuable features of this report, we men- 
tion the Secretary’s account of the Methods of Teach- 
ing Deaf-Mutes, his excellent remarks on Methods 
of Teaching in the Common Schools, his detailed 
presentation of a Course of Studies, and Mr. L. H. 
Marvel’s report on “Industrial Education at Glou- 


cester.”” 


—TueE ALPHA for April contains a paper read be- 
fore the Washington Froebel Society, by Mrs E. L. 
Mason, entitled “A Review of Prof. Felix Adlers 
Question, of what permanent use would it be to lead 
children well from their third to their sixth year, ifthe 
same rational methods were not to be continu 
after that?” he Alpha is published at, No. 1 Grant 
Place, Washington, D. C., and costs $1.00 per year. 
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